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MY  FORTUNE. 

Bending  over  the  teacups, 
My  fancy  a  romance  weaves, 

As  I  sit  here  idly  dreaming 
Of  the  fortune  in  the  leaves. 

Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truly, 

Ye  little  curled  up  things, 
That  from  the  land  of  mysteries 

Such  wondrous  knowledge  brings — 

Tell  me  if  fay  or  fairy, 

Or  guardian  angel  sweet, 
Or  witch  of  uncanny  nature 

Will  pilot  my  wayward  feet 

Through  the  hazy  mists  of  the  future, 
Past  which  my  soul  must  stray, 

O'er    the    valleys    and    snow    capped 
mountains 
To  the  horizon  of  the  far  away. 

Tell  me  if  love's  bright  pinions 

Will  hover  over  my  head, 
Or  if  sorrow's  gloomy  phantoms 

Will  darken  the  air  instead. 

Tell  me  if  the  holiest  mission 
Of  my  life  will  be  fulfilled, 

Or  if  the  work  undone  remains 
When  my  beating  heart  is  stilled. 

And,  lastly,  I  pray  you  tell  me 
If  the  jeweled  gates  of  gold 

Will  receive  my  worn  out  spirit 
When  the  scrolls  of  Time  unfold. 
— Exchange. 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY. 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley  was  born  at 
Ealing,  Middlesex  County,  England,  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1825.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  years  at  Ealing  school,  of 
which  his  father  was  teacher,  his  educa- 
tion was  chiefly  conducted  at  home.  He 
entered  the  Medical  College  at  seventeen 
and  graduated  in  three  years.  Accepting 
the  position  of  surgeon  in  the  Royal 
navy,  he  attained  the  opportunity  of  ac- 


companying Captain  Stanley's  expedi- 
tion. While  the  ship  was  plowing  its 
way  amidst  the  waters,  his  thoughts  were 
working  out  a  path  for  his  future.  He 
made  extensive  and  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  various 
countries  visited.  After  the  voyage  was 
completed  he  began  to  mingle  among 
the  circle  of  science,  though  yet  un- 
known for  his  talents. 

The  qualities  that  made  Huxley  what 
he  was  were  alertness,  the  most  influential 
and  effective,  a  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  a  clear  way  of  thinking.  In 
dealing  with  any  problem  he  would  ac- 
cept nothing  that  lacked  substantial 
proof;  going  about  in  a  light  and  clear 
way,  perceiving  the  future  consequences 
of  instant  action  which  formed  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  termed  sagacity.  The 
one  gave  him  his  dialectic  skill,  the  other 
his  argumentative  ability. 

More  powerful  was  his  moral  qualities 
— bent  on  following  the  truth  and  doing 
right,  swerving  from  no  appellation  either 
for  the  sake  of  recompense  or  for  the 
fear  of  his  enemies ;  a  man  whose  aver- 
sion of  all  that  was  unjust,  false  and 
cowardly  was  but  the  "reciprocal  of 
nobleness  and  courage." 

His  sole  aim  was  to  become  a  physi- 
ologist, and  he  would  probably  have 
become  a  great  one  had  not  the  force  of 
circumstances  made  him  abandon  this 
idea.  Man  is  a  victim  of  circumstances. 
As  the  existing  conditions  change,  so 
must  men  follow  that  change ;  as  a  stage 
of  progress  and  civilization  succeeds  a 
stage  of  stability  and  barbarism,  so  must 
men  give  up  their  old  ideas  and  customs 
and  accept  those  ideas  and  customs  that 
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will  aid  them  in  their  present  existence. 

The  world  to-day  rejoices  that  circum- 
stances were  against  his  wish.  Having 
taken  up  the  problem  of  biology,  he  be- 
came the  leader  of  that  science.  Owen 
was  well  known  among  biologists,  and 
had  he  not  fallen  into  philosophical 
speculation,  looked  after  the  practical  as 
well  as  the  theoretical,  he  would  perhaps 
be  known  as  the  only  peer  among  biolo- 
gists. Huxley,  on  the  other  hand,  ac- 
cepted nothing  that  had  not  the  strongest 
and  soundest  foundation.  His  workings 
were  twofold,  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
theoretical,  and  by  the  reconciliation  of 
both  he  solved  the  most  complicated 
problems  in  biology  and  become  its  fore- 
most leader. 

How  delightful  was  it  to  him  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  the  young  men,  to 
direct  their  early  thoughts  to  truth  !  He 
well  knew  that  the  world  of  science  must 
look  back  to  them  as  her  future  leaders. 

In  1859  the  promulgation  of  Darwin's 
view  aroused  popular  interest.  Huxley 
at  once  began  his  missionary  work. 
Lectures  were  delivered,  and  these  were 
reviewed  and  published  in  various  jour- 
nals. Answers  and  criticisms  came  in 
rapid  succession.  The  theologist  as  well 
as  the  scientist  raged  in  opposition ;  and 
Huxley  was  declared  an  infidel. 

"A  memorable  occasion  was  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  the  year 
i860,  following  the  publication  of  the 
Origin  of  Species.  A  discussion  of  the 
subject  was  precipitated  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  communication  by  our  own 
Drapper  on  '  The  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  Europe  with  reference  to  the 
views  of  Mi.  Darwin  and  others  that  the 
progression  of  organisms  is  determined 
by  law.'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cresswell  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  followed  in  opposition,  and  they 


were  answered  by  Huxley.  The  scene 
has  lately  been  redescribed  by  a  great 
physiologist  and  friend  of  Huxley,  who 
is  one  of  the  few  witnesses  who  now 
remain. 

"  The  room  was  crowded,  though  it 
was  Saturday,  and  the  meeting  was  ex- 
cited. The  bishop  had  spoken ;  cheered 
loudly  from  time  to  time  during  his 
speech,  he  sat  down  amid  rapturous  ap- 
plause, ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs 
with  great  enthusiasm;  and  in  almost 
dead  silence,  broken  merely  by  greetings 
which,  coming  only  from  the  few  who 
knew,  seemed  as  nothing,  Huxley  then 
well  nigh  unknown  outside  the  narrow 
circle  of  scientific  work,  began  his  reply. 
A  cheer,  chiefly  from  a  knot  of  young 
men  in  the  audience,  hearty  but  seeming 
scant  through  the  fewness  of  those  who 
gave  it,  and  almost  angrily  resented  by 
some,  welcomed  the  first  point  made. 
Then  as,  slowly  and  measuredly  at  first, 
more  quickly  and  with  more  vigor  later, 
stroke  followed  stroke,  the  circle  of  cheers 
grew  wider  and  yet  wider  until  the 
speaker's  last  words  were  crowned  with 
applause  following  not  far  short  of,  in- 
deed equaling  that  which  had  gone  be- 
fore— an  applause  hearty  and  genuine  in 
its  recognition  that  a  strong  man  had 
arisen  among  the  biologists  of  England. 

"  The  versatile  bishop  indulged  in  the 
argumentum  ad  hominem  so  very  trite 
and  familiar  to  us  all  (who  has  not  heard 
it?)  He  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Huxley  whether  it  was  by  his  grandfath- 
er's or  grandmother's  side  that  he  was 
related  to  an  ape. 

"Huxley  replied:  'I  asserted,  and  I 
repeat,  that  a  man  would  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  having  an  ape  for  a 
grandfather.  11"  there  were  an  ancestor 
whom  1  should  feel  shame  in  recalling  it 
would  be  a  man  ;  a  man  of  restless  and 
versatile   intellect   who,  not  content  with 
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an  equivocal  success  in  his  own  sphere 
of  activity,  plunges  into  scientific  ques- 
tions with  which  he  has  no  real  acquaint- 
ance, only  to  obscure  them  by  an  aimless 
rhetoric  and  distract  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  from  the  real  point  at  issue  by 
eloquent  digressions  and  skilled  appeals 
to  religious  prejudice.'" 

From  this  time  onward  Huxley  became 
known  as  the  bold  exponent  and  advo- 
cate ot  Darwin's  views.  But  he  was 
known  for  more  than  this  ;  he  was  known 
as  the  great  biologist  and  apostle  of 
science.  His  name  was  not  only  heard 
in  England,  but  every  continent  where 
man  strives  after  knowledge,  where  they 
recognize  science  as  means  of  strength- 
ening human  culture. 

He  worked  to  make  science  an  uplifter 
to  mankind ;  he  recognized  that  the  world 
needs  a  stimulant  by  which  the  latent 
faculties  may  become  excited  into  action. 
For  these  he  worked;  every  nerve  and 
muscle  that  he  could  strain  was  given  up 
for  science ;  every  thought  how  vile  and 
bitter  must  be  overcome.  For  these  he 
worked,  he  lived,  and  conquered.  Were 
it  possible  to  obliterate  all  his  works,  he 
would  still  be  known  as  the  Great  Huxley. 

He  recognized  the  two  conceptions  of 
man  and  the  universe.  The  one  theo- 
logic  and  the  other  scientific.  The  former 
he  claimed  was  based  on  errors  and 
myths,  and  the  latter  was  the  only  up- 
lifting factor  of  humanity.  Whether  he 
was  right  or  wrong  posterity  alone  can 
judge. 

So,  after  having  fought  his  battles  for 
the  establishment  of  science  on  a  firm 
and  sound  basis,  after  inculcating  that 
truth  was  the  only  guide  of  men's 
thoughts  and  actions,  he  took  solace  with 
his  family.  His  last  days  were  spent  in 
peace  and  happiness  with  his  dear  ones. 
In  1895,  on  the  24th  of  June,  he  was 
laid  to  rest. 


The  visitors  approaching  the  tomb- 
Stone  on  the  northern  heights  of  London, 
where  the  sun  is  shining  bright,  will  read 
the  following  epitaph,  inscribed  by  his 
wife: 

"  And  if  there  be  no  meeting  past  the  grave, 

If  all  is  darKness,  silence,  yet  'tis  rest. 
Be  not  afraid,  ye  waiting  hearts  that  weep, 
For  God  '  still  giveth  his  beloved  sleep,' 
And  if  an  endless  sleep  he  wills — so  bi 

Louis  Hirschowitx,  '03. 

SELF-CONTROL. 

Of  the  many  hyphenated  "selfs,"  self- 
control  probably  heads  the  list  in  point 
of  importance  bearing  upon  life  and  its 
duties. 

We  can  all  be  angry  (he  is  a  fool  who 
can  not),  but  there  are  not  many  who 
will  not.  There  lies  individual  strength 
of  character.  He  can  be  angry,  yet 
will  not. 

Among  other  grand  achievements  (?) 
this  is  an  age  of  publicity.  Especially 
does  the  public  official,  the  man  who  acts 
for  the  many,  and  often,  very  often  for 
himself,  know  this.  Let  him  utter  an 
unguarded  remark,  let  him  but  lose  self- 
control  for  one  moment;  the  omniverous 
newspaper  will  repeat  and  magnify  his 
utterance  and  spread  it  over  the  vast 
country  to  be  read  by  countless  thous- 
ands of  intelligent  voters. 

While  the  best  government  in  school 
as  well  as  real  life  is  that  which  teaches 
us  to  govern  ourselves,  it  is  highly  essen- 
tial that  the  teacher  possess  a  superb 
control  of  self  and  thus  indirectly  gov- 
ern the  pupils.  Having  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  character  of  the 
pupils,  the  teacher  above  all  must  guard 
against  giving  way  to  violent  or  abusive 
words  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils.  N<  I 
only  will  he  lessen  his  respect  and  author- 
ity among  his  pupils,  but  also  will  he  be 
creating  an  injustice  to  the  parents  of 
the  pupils,  who  regard  the  teacher  as  an 
adjunct  in  forming  successful  men  and 
women  of  their  children.  W.  J,  S. 
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EDITORIALS. 

Farewell !  With  this  issue  we  sever 
our  connections  and  lay  down  the  editor- 
ial pen,  with  the  assurance  that  our  suc- 
cessors will  carry  on  the  work. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we 
reluctantly  resign  our  task.  It  has  given 
us  hope,  comfort,  and  the  responsibility 
of  executing  a  long  anticipated  project. 
The  work  has  been  congenial,  the  dis- 
appointments at  times  keen,  but  the 
pleasure  and  experience  derived  have 
counterbalanced  all  obstacles  and  im- 
pediments. 

The  paper  was  started  with  a  modest 
purpose;  that  the  paper  will  continue 
consistent  with  its  object,  is  the  wish  of 
the  retiring  staff. 

The  end  of  college  days  draws  nigh. 
In  the  dim  ami  obscure  horizon  that 
clouds  the  future,  the  student  looks  for- 
ward, before,  and  around  for  the  entrance 
upon  a  new  career.  Some  leave  with 
high  hope  and  ambitions,  others  dejected 
and    nifl.iiK  holy,     .thers    self-reliant   and 


filled  with  the   determination  of  leading 
upright  lives. 

Alas !  age  will  not  perform  the  prom- 
ises of  youth.  The  first  shock  casts  us 
helplessly  and,  apparently,  hopelessly 
ashore.  We  drift  for  a  while  and  finally 
realize  that  our  existence  is  a  reality. 
Our  college  life  was  but  a  dream.  With 
commencement  near  at  hand  we  realize 
that  the  solemn  duties  of  life  have  be^un. 


The  election  of  the  staff  to  serve  for 
the  ensuing  term  was  held  on  the  12th  of 
May.  The  election  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory and  the  old  staff  retires  feeling  that 
those  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  are 
capable  and  equal  to  greater  improve- 
ments and  efforts  than  those  achieved  by 
the  retiring  staff. 

The  date  of  graduation  has  been  fixed 
for  June  26th.  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  is  expected  to  de- 
liver the  oration. 

Memorial  Day,  with  its  beauites  and 
sacred  memories,  saw  the  cadet  corps 
marching  along  in  line  of  procession 
with  the  veterans. 


Some  people  try  to  achieve  great  ends 
without  adequate  means. 


The  new  staff  is  constituted  as  follows  : 
Editor-in-Chief,  William  J.  Serlin;  As- 
sistant Editor-in-Chief,  Louis  A.  Hirscho- 
witz;  Business  Manager,  Charles  S. 
Heller;  Assistant  Business  Manager, 
Louis  Burd;  Agricultural,  George  S.  Bor- 
ovick ;  Personals  and  Socials,  Maurice 
Mitzmain;  Athletics,  Bernard  A.  Zaling- 
inger;    Exchange,  Elmore  Lee. 

If  some  students  had  as  much  ability 
as  they  would  like  to,  they  might  be 
prodigies. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

PLANT    IMPROVEMENT. 

No  subject  seems  to  be  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  or  gardner  than 
the  improvement  of  cultivated  plants. 
As  the  amount  of  tillable  land  increases 
and  operations  become  more  intensified, 
the  demand  for  a  variety  of  plants  adapt- 
able to  different  climes  and  soils  becomes 
greater.  Varieties  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion in  the  New  England  States  may  be 
a  total  failure  in  the  South;  those  grown 
in  hurried  districts  will  not  withstand 
severe  droughts  in  the  arid  West.  The 
careful  selection  of  proper  varieties  suit- 
able for  our  purpose,  then,  is  not  only  a 
necessity,  but  determines  whether  efforts 
expended  will  be  attended  with  failure  or 
success. 

When  the  settlers  began  their  agricul- 
tural careers  in  America,  they  brought 
foreign  varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
etc.,  with  them  for  cultivation,  but  the 
difference  in  climate  and  environments 
between  Europe  and  the  newly  settled 
country  made  it  necessary  to  originate 
and  cultivate  varieties  adaptable  to  the 
new  conditions.  The  knowledge  pos- 
sessed for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
task  in  that  period  was  very  crude;  yet 
circumstances  made  such  work  necessary 
and  the  subject  received  due  investiga- 
tion. 

Intelligent  plant  breeding  received  its 
first  impetus  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  the  sexuality  of 
plants  was  experimentally  proven  in 
1 69 1.  The  first  hybrid,  or  cross  between 
plants  of  different  species,  was  made  in 
17 19  between  the  carnation  and  sweet 
william,  by  an  English  gardner.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century  Knight, 
a  noted  physiologist,  began  a  systematic 
breeding  of  plants  and  advocated  cross- 
ing and  hybridizing,  in   his   works,  as  a 


valuable  means  for  improvement.  Later 
on  prominent  writers  and  plant  breeders, 
among  whom  was  Van  Mons,  the  Belgian 
horticulturist,  advanced  the  theory  of 
seed  selection.  With  the  promulgation 
of  theories  and  their  adoption  in  actual 
practice,  the  foundation  was  securely 
laid  for  the  progressive  building  of  the 
art  which  followed. 

The  first  half  of  the  last  century  saw 
melioration  carried  on,  mainly  by  selec- 
tion, which  included  the  choosing  and 
planting  of  seeds  from  plants  growing 
better  than  the  rest  and  coming  nearer 
to  the  ideas  of  improvement  in  growth. 
Crossing  and  hybridization  came  into 
use  toward  the  middle  of  the  century 
and  the  progress  in  the  originating  of 
new  varieties  was  rapid. 

The  capabilities  of  the  tomato  plant 
were  hardly  known  in  1802,  and  when 
introduced  into  Massachusetts  by  an 
Italian  painter  he  had  considerable 
trouble — combating  superstition  and  ig- 
norance— in  convincing  the  inhabitants 
of  the  food  value  of  the  vegetable. 
From  its  first  cultivation  as  an  ornamen- 
tal plant  it  gradually  improved  until 
these  habits  gave  way  to  an  artificial 
quality  of  producing  food  in  abundance. 
Most  of  our  present  (lowers  were  hardlv 
known  a  century  ago;  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  now  existing  are  phenomenallv 
changed  in  size,  keeping  quality,  taste, 
form,  etc.,  over  those  grown  several 
decades  ago.  Variegated  colors  in  flow- 
ers which  were  never  known  to  be  com- 
bined before  are  now  produced  at  pleas- 
ure by  the  aid  of  a  knowledge  of  plant 
life,  its  structure,  and  reproduction. 

In  a  wild  state  plants  are  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  "survival  of  the  fitl 
Being  crowded  together  and  panialh 
shaded  at  times,  with  a  limited  suppl) 
of  moisture  and  food,  their  improvemen 
is   slow,    if   at   all.      Only   a   few 
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hundreds  complete  their  round  of  life 
and  produce  seed  for  the  continuation  of 
the  species.  Improper  food  and  unfav- 
orable environment  retards  the  develop- 
ment of  all  life.  To  promote  develop- 
ment in  addition  to  growth  and  seed 
production  the  disadvantages  must  be 
removed  by  culture.  As  a  natural 
means  for  betterment,  culture  has  exer- 
cised a  vast  influence  in  originating  our 
present  perfected  varieties.  By  its  prac- 
tice light,  heat,  space,  food  and  congenial 
environment  in  abundance  are  supplied 
for  a  mature  growth  and  a  yielding  of 
other  desirable  qualities,  such  as  sweet- 
ness, size,  etc.,  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  next  method  that  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  in  culture  is  the  selection  and 
resowing  of  seed  from  the  best-grown 
plants.  Previous  to  our  knowledge  of 
crossing  and  hybridization,  seed  and 
plant  selection  constituted  the  only  means 
for  plant  melioration.  The  process  was 
slow  and  frequently  uncertain,  due  to 
the  effects  of  foreign  pollen  falling  upon 
the  stigma  and  transmitting  its  undesir- 
able characters  to  the  seed;  but  by  re- 
moving the  plant  from  all  unfavorable 
surroundings  good  results  are  obtainable 
and  selection  becomes  a  valuable  aid  to 
the  farmer  and  gardner. 

Plants  are  very  unstable  in  their  habits, 
and  often  the  kind  of  culture  induces 
either  a  retrogressive  or  progressive 
variation  in  their  characters.  Inferior 
changes  indicate  either  unfavorable  sur- 
roundings or  improper  care,  and  if  these 
are  continued  for  some  time  there  is  a 
gradual  deterioration  and  a  return  to 
their  wild  state.  Variations  producing 
ers,  which  are  the  result 
of  propi  I    ire,  are  sought  and   taken 

are   of,     o  a     to  perpetuate   such   im- 
ments.      Thus    new    varieties    are 
frequently  brought  into  existence.    Prop- 
in   by  dh  ision,   ini  luding   i  uttings 


and  buddings,  is  a  method  employed  to 
fix  desirable  variations  and  preserve  them 
for  future  improvement.  The  selection 
and  continued  planting  of  seed  from 
those  exhibiting  the  change  constitutes  a 
practice  adopted  by  seed  growers  and 
gardners  generally,  and  serves  to 
strengthen  the  variation,  so  that  it  may 
be  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring. 

The  theories  advanced  by  Knight  and 
other  later  scientists  regarding  crossing 
or  pollenation  and  hybridization  of  plants 
belonging  to  one  variety  or  species  with 
that  of  another  has  been  largely  put  in 
practice  by  breeders,  and  are  important 
systems  for  procuring  desirable  qualities 
possessed  by  the  different  plants  and 
strengthening  the  already  existing  char- 
acters. Having  a  fruit  noted  for  its 
form,  taste,  flavor  and  size,  but  lacking 
in  keeping  quality,  we  may  improve  the 
keeping  quality  of  our  stock  by  crossing 
with  those  varieties  famous  as  good 
keepers.  So  we  are  enabled  by  this 
practice  to  gather  together  what  we  de- 
sire from  among  grown  varieties,  and 
combining  and  fixing  them  into  one 
variety. 

Reviewing  what  was  done  within  near- 
ly half  a  century  in  this  line,  the  value 
of  plant  breeding  to  agriculture  and 
gardening  may  be  measured  and  realized. 
The  development  of  flowers,  such  as 
roses,  chrysanthemums,  carnations,  be- 
gonias, cosmas,  from  small  insignificant 
wild  plants  to  ones  admired  for  their 
beauty,  fragrance,  variety  of  forms  and 
color;  the  progress  of  small  fruits  from 
unprofitable  foreign  varieties  to  those 
entirely  surpassing  orignal  imports  in 
productiveness,  usefulness  and  profit- 
ability; the  evolving  of  tender,  appeti 
ing  vegetables  from  the  interior  fibrous 
and  puny  soils;  the  marked  increase  in 
size,  productiveness  and  quality  of  our 
cereals — all  serve  to  illustrate  the  plas- 
ty ity  of  plant  characters  and  the  effect  of 
artificial  means  employed  to  assist  nature. 
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PERSONALS  AND  SOCIALS. 

Soph — "Why  would  a  man  with  a 
glass  eye  be  debarred  from  voting?" 

Fresh— "Why?" 

Soph — "Because  he  isn't  naturalized" 
(natural  eyes' d). 

In  this  enlightened  age  the  cabbage 
crop  is  about  the  only  thing  the  hayseed 
can  raise  to  get  ahead. 

A  feature  of  the  literary  program  on 
the  evening  of  the  25th  was  the  mock 
trial  in  which  all  the  students  participat- 
ed. The  trial  was  a  comical  affair  and 
was  enjoyed  by  all. 

One  of  our  professors  is  often  seen  in 
a  "  '  Brown  '  study." 

"  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time." 
It  must  also  be  a  murderer,  for  you  kill 
time  by  procrastinating. 

Some  men  would  have  to  be  excellent 
shots  to  blow  out  their  brains. 

Waiter  (to  Hirschowitz,  '03) — "What's 
your  order  ?' ' 

Hirschowitz,  '03  (promptly) — "Mam- 
malia, of  course." 

During  the  mock  trial  at  the  Literary 
Society:  Ibaugh,  '01  (lawyer  for  the  de- 
fense)— "  I  suppose  when  the  footpads 
held  you  up  you  were  greatly  incensed." 

Heller,  '02  (the  victim,  who  was  rob- 
bed of  seventy-nine  cents) — "Well,  they 
left  me  centsless." 

The  Farm  School  Cadets  joined  Com- 
pany G,  of  Doylestown,  in  parade  on 
Memorial  Day. 

Our  clock  is  badly  run  down,  both 
hands  being  broken  and  its  face  greatly 
disfigured.  'Tis  feared  that  it  will  come 
to  an  untimely  end. 

Advice  for  housekeepers:  To  keep 
moths  out  of  your  winter  clothing — give 
them  away. 


If  dress  makes  the  monk,  then  the 
want  of  it  naturally  makes  the  monkey, 
of  course. 

(The  above  is  sheer  monkey  business.) 

Freshy — "  Who  was  The  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask  ?" 

Soph — "  Catcher  of  the  N.  F.  S.  base 
ball  team." 

Some  people  set  themselves  up  as  ex- 
amples, but  it  can't  be  figured  out  what 
they  amount  to. 

Man  is  made  out  of  mortal  clay, 
And  so,  too,  is  our  land. 

But  with  me  you  will  agree 
That  both  need  lots  of  sand. 

A  Junior  seeing  a  petrified  man  in  the 
Natural  Science  Museum  exclaimed, 
"  He's  a  gneiss  sort  of  man." 

Freshman — "  What  does  the  eagle  on 
the  U.  S.  coins  represent?" 

Senior — "  I  suppose  it  is  to  show  that 
money  flies." 

On  May  nth  Rev.  Mr.  Deming,  of 
Doylestown,  addressed  the  Literary  So- 
ciety on  "Great  Artists  and  their  Mas- 
terpieces." 

Our  students'  language  is  characterized 
by  Freshman  slanguage. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  GLEANINGS. 

The  cicada  is  a  humbug, 

The  lasioderma  serricoma  is  a  cigarette 

fiend, 
The  psocidae  is  a  book-worm, 
The  mosquito  is  a  full-blooded  animal — 

it  has  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the 

land  in  its  veins. 

Overheard:  "  Do  your  legs  pain 
you?"  said  the  Professor  to  a  Fresh- 
man whose  pedal  extremities  were  on 
the  desk.  "  No,  sir,"  replied  the  Fresh- 
man, "but  why  do  you  ask?"  "I  thought 
they  were  out  of  place,"  answered  the 
Professor. 
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ATHLETICS, 


BASE    BALL. 

Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weath- 
er, no  base  ball  game  was  played  with 
any  outside  team.  However,  the  weath- 
er was  not  such  as  to  stop  the  game 
between  the  Regulars  and  the  Scrubs. 
To  even  sides  up,  Mitzmain  and  Rich  of 
the  Regulars  were  the  battery  for  the 
Scrubs.  The  game  opened  with  the 
Scrubs  having  the  inns. 

Goldman  opened  the  game  with  a  pop 
fly  to  short-stop.  Sadler  followed  by 
knocking  a  grass  cutter  to  third  base; 
reached  first  safely  on  account  of  wild 
throw.  Borovick  retired  on  three  strikes. 
Hirschowitz  then  came  to  the  bat;  the 
fielders  widened  out,  expecting  a  sky 
scraper.  The  fly  was  knocked,  but  only 
to  be  caught  by  the  pitcher.  This  made 
three  outs  and  the  Regulars  came  in  on 
a  brisk  run. 

Kerchersky's  bat  met  the  ball  for  a 
two-bagger.  Ibaugh  reached  first  through 
an  error  of  the  short-stop.  Lee  followed 
with  a  hot  liner  to  pitcher  and  retired. 
Levy  sent  the  ball  over  first  baseman's 
head,  bringing  in  the  first  run;  he  reach- 
ed first  base  safe.  Monblatt's  bat  went 
through  the  air  three  times.  Heller  then 
knocked  a  fly  to  centre  field.  The  ball 
didn't  touch  the  ground.  Three  men 
were  left  on  bases. 

Rich  started  out  with  a  two-bagger, 
but  was  forced  out  by  the  next  man  hit- 
ting the  ball  to  short,  which  was  thrown 
to  second.  It  would  have  been  a  double 
play,  but  owing  to  a  wild  throw  Serlin 
reached  first.  Zalinger  came  to  the  bat; 
his  eyes  were  cast  over  centre  field's 
the  ball  to  follow.  I  lc 
retired  on  three  strikes. 

At   the   end    oi    llie    fourth    inning    the 

score  was  ei|  lit   to  two  in   favor  of  the 

in  the  fifth  inning  Mitzmain 


did  his  best  work;  he  declined  toward 
the  end.  The  Regulars  were  too  strong 
for  him.  His  balls  were  swift,  but  rather 
wild,  but  with  the  right  backing  the  score 
would  have  been  much  closer. 

The  Regulars  are  weak  on  grounders 
and  do  not  play  together  enough.  Al- 
ways remember,  "United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall. 

REGULARS. 

R  H        PO  A  E 

Kerchersky  ss 43462 

Ibaugh  cf.  20100 

Lee  If. 1         1         o         o         o 

Levy  c 2         3       11         2         1 

Monblatt  3b o        1         1         1         3 

Heller  2b 20330 

Burd  rf 02000 

Pizer  ib 3         1         6        2        o 

Tennenbaum  p..  32100 

SCRUBS. 

R  H        PO  A  B 

Goldman  ib 10743 

Sadler  2b 00030 

Borovick  3b 00132 

Hirschowitz  rf. 1         1         2         2         4 

Rich  c 21900 

Serlin  cf. 00302 

Kirsch  If 00301 

Zalinger  ss 01245 

Mitzmain  p 2         2         1         1         o 


Base  ball  seems  to  be  a  dead  sport. 
Every  now  and  then  there  is  a  revival 
owing  to  an  overabundance  of  zeal.  A 
realization  finds  the  team  in  the  same 
condition  and  consequently  nothing  is 
ever  accomplished ;  at  least,  nothing 
worthy  of  mention. 

That  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  ex- 
ist can  only  find  a  plausible  answer  in 
the  lack  of  a  true  sporting  spirit  or  a  lark 
of  appreciation  of  the  fine  points  of  the 
game. 

A  surprise,  which  may  be  a  surprise 
both  ways,  seems  in  store  for  us.  A  game 
has  been  arranged,  the  fust  and  in  all 
probability  the  last  of  the  season.  The 
shock  is  too  severe  to  be  worked  off  in 
one  season.  So  we  must  rest  content 
until  the  next. 

If  some   people  can't   borrow    trouble 

they  will  steal  it. —  Ex 
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EXCHANGES. 
The  recent  election  of  The  Gleaner 
staff  by  the  students  marks  a  mile-stone 
in  the  history  of  our  journal.  Let  us 
pause;  let  us  take  breath.  And  yet  why 
pause  ?  why  take  breath  ?  Is  it  to  pat 
ourselves  on  the  back  and  rest  with  a 
self-satisfied  smile  at  having  reached  the 
auspicious  event  of  a  second  election  ? 
To  be  sure,  a  good  reason;  but  we  have 
no  time  to  rest.  Onward  and  forward! 
To  the  students  constant  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  The  Gleaner. 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  the  pres- 
ent exchange  editor  severs  his  direct 
relations  with  the  numerous  exchanges. 
Like  a  set  of  manly  fellows  are  they — 
congenial,  pleasant  and  friendly. 

The  future  editor  of  this  department 
will  be  Elmore  Lee.  While  we  trust  the 
duties  of  the  position  will  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Lee,  yet  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  depends  entirely  upon 
his  individual  efforts,  and  our  wishes 
will  avail  him  nothing. 


Exchanges  received:  Red  and  Blue, 
Mirror,  Red  and  Black,  Students'  Her- 
ald, HigJi  School  Journal  (Wilkes-Barre), 
White  and  Blue,  Iris,  Archive,  Mirror 
and  Normal  Pennant  (San  Jose,  Cal.) 

GLEANINGS. 


MENIPPUS  muses  with  the  clock. 
Old  clock,  I  hope  I  don't  intrude 
Upon  your  ancient  solitude; 
Fact  is,  I'm  kind  of  lonesome,  so 
I  thought — you'll  hardly  mind,  I  know- 
That  comradeship  with  only  you 
Might  help  beguile  an  hour  or  two. 
****** 
How  quaint  and  grim  thine  ebon  case, 


Those  sportive  Dryads  on  thy  face, 
How  do   they   breathe  through    all   thy 

grime 
The  glamor  of  ye  olden  time. 
I  see,  as  through  a  winter  haze, 
Thy  treasure  store  of  finished  days. 
You  gallant,  gay  and  coy  coquette, 
Still  trip  the  stately  minuet; 
Yet  seem  to  glance  a  sad  *'  Beware"  — 
As  if  the  hand  that  throned  them  there 
Would  warn  the  careless  passerby 
That  hours  of  gladness  wane  and  die. 
Two  chubby  playmates  on  the  floor, 
Pale  students  swathed  in  classic  lore, 
Prim  maidens,  shy  and  fancy  free — 
Frail  girlhood,  giggling  furtively, 
Charged  to  the  brim  with  secrets  vast — 
All  buried  in  the  silent  past. 
There's  grandpa,  dozing  in  his  chair 
Beside  the  fireplace,  over  there; 
Forgotten  "specs"  upon  his  nose, 
In  dreamless,  peaceful,  sweet  repose; 
Ev'n  as,  I  pray,  he  shall  abide 
Through  Death's  eternal  eventide. 
Poor  wretched  mortals,  doomed  to  die, 
Learn  of  the  clock,  nor  seek  the  why. 
What  matters  business,  pleasure,  art — 
The  toils  that  wreck  the  pulsing  heart  ? 
How  vain  the  strife  for  sordid  pelf, 
How  base  the  aims  that  end  in  self — 
A  single  chime!    What?   Half-past  eight? 
"Bon  soir,"  old  clock,  I  have  a  date. 
— Exchange. 

Senior  Partner — "We  must  dismiss 
that  traveller  of  ours.  He  told  one  of 
our  customers  that  I  was  a  fool." 

Junior  Ditto — "  I'll  see  him  at  once 
and  insist  upon  his  keeping  the  firm's 
secrets." — Ex. 

Father — "  John,  can't  you  possibly  cut 
down  your  college  expenses  ?" 

Son — "Well,  I  might  possibly  get 
along  without  my  books." — Ex. 
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F.  Pulaski  &  Co. 

.  .  DEALERS    IN  .  . 

PICTURES 

—AND— 

FRAMES 

1004  Chestnut  Street, 

1708  Columbia  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA,      -      PENNA. 


Samuel  W.  Goodman's  .  . 

PRINTING 
^ HOUSE, 

116    North  Third  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Established  1865.  Telephone. 


Bon  Bons 


Chocolates 


1320  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Continental 
Hotel— ^ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
American  and  European  Plans. 


By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 
with  steam  heat;  hot  and  cold  running  water 
and  lighted  by  electricity.  500  rooms,  three 
new  elevators.  Room  with  board,  $2.50  and 
upwards;  room  without  board,  $1,  and  with 
bath,  $3 ;  steam  heat  included. 

E.  V.  MAETBY. 


WRITE  FOR  OTJR 

CATALOGUE. 

It  contains  over  8,000  photographic 
illustrations  of  watches,  diamonds, 
jewelry  and  silverware,  and  will  be 
mailed  free  on  request. 

S.  KIND   &  SON,  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths, 
928  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


D.  KL.BIN  Si  BRO. 
MERCHANT  TAILORS. 

Makers  of  Uniforms. 
CADET  UNIFORMS  921  Walnut  St. 

A  Specialty.  Philadelphia. 

Write  for  Samples,  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Manufacturers  of 


Paris  Cloak  and  Suit  Co. 

Cti.  KOLINSKY  &  CO. 

Ladies'  and  Misses'  Cloaks  and  Suits 


916  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


B.  FINBERQ, 
Real  Estate  BROKER 

218  South  Fourth  St., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


M  OR  RES  SOFFE, 

FIRST-CLASS 

Wagon,  Cart  and 
Truck  Builder 

820  Washington  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jobbing  1 nptlj   attended  to. 


Doylestown  Agricultural  Works, 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

Hone  Powers,  Threshers  and  Separators,  Fodder  Cutters,  11  «»<»t   Cutters,  Shredders,    v  1 1 

Kinds   id   PlOTTS   anil    lli-p.iirs,    Binders,    Mowers,    Rollers,   Twinis. 

and  All  Kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements. 

Jobbing  a  Specialty.  Lowest  Cash  Prices. 
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wwiann  p.  sty 


Hals  ami  Caps.  Itools  and 
Shoes,  I'nrnisliinj;  Goods. 


Cor.  Ashland  and  Clinton  Sts. 


Successor  to  F.  L.  Worthington  >.\;  S<>n 

Dealers  READY-MADE  CLOTHING 

For  Men,   Boys  and  Children. 

Don  lestou  n,  I'a. 


A.  S.  Hellyer's   Sons, 
MERCHANTS, 

DOYLESTOWN,       -       -       PA. 

Ladies'  and  Children's  Wear,  Dry  Goods 
and  Groceries,  Shoes,  Notions,  Etc. 


John  Donnelly, 

.  .  Dealer  in  .  . 

Steam    and    Hot    Air  Heaters,    Ranges, 

Cook  and  Parlor  Stoves. 

Tin  Roofing  and  Spouting. 

Cor.  of  Main  and  Centre  Sts.,  Doylestomou 


LUMBER .  . 


MILL  WORK 
and  COAL. 

ROTZBL  &t  RAIKE, 

WEST  STATE  ST..  NEAR    CLINTON.   DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 
Best  Brands  of  FERTILIZERS  ^ 


R.  L.  CLYMER 


DEALER    IN 


DRY  GOODS,  GROCERIES,  NOTIONS 
AND  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 


Opp.  P.  &  R.  R. 
Depot. 


Doylestown,  Pa. 


MILTON  REED, 

Diamonds,  Watches,   Clocks,   Jewelry, 
Cut  Glass  and  Silverware. 

Hart  Building. 

CASH  paid  for  old  gold  and  silver. 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


J.  F.  GRAY, 


29  South  nth  Street, 

Near  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS   FOR 


A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.'  Trade  Mark  Athletic  and  Golf  Goods. 


MICHAEL  DILLON, 


PRACTICAL 


Plumber,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitter 

Dealer  in  Pumps,  Bath  Tubs,  Water  Closets,  Hot 
Water  Boilers  and  Pipes,  Valves  of  all  Kinds. 
Shop  on  Main  Street,  under  Express  Office. 

DOYLESTOWN. 


V*ncir  Printino*      ^e  £et  out  a  c^ass  °f  printing  that 

lllllg   js  superjor  to  tne  -general  run.*"  The 
Gleaner  is  a  sample  of  our  work. 
Good  printing  pays. 


Pays 

Poor  Profits. 


REPUBLICAN  PRINTING  CO., 

DOYL1CSTOWN     PEXNA. 
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CRAVEN    Landscape  and 
-^    #    ^.  Portrait  Artist. 

Old  Pictures  Enlarged. 
CABIN'ET  PHOTOS  A  SPECIALTY. 

All  kinds  Picture  Frames  Made  to  Order. 

Cor.  State  and  Clinton  Streets, 
DOYLESTOWX. 

JAMES   BARRETT, 

DEALER    IN 

HARDWARE, 

Paints,  Glass,  &c. 

Cor.  Main  and  Ashland  Streets, 
Doylestowx,   Pa. 

Harry  Fluck 

Blacksmith 

DOYLESTOWN,      -      PENNA. 

EDWARD  Q.  CASE, 

.  .  MEN'S.  . 
FURNISHER 

Men's,  Boys'  and  Youths'  Fine 

and  Heavy  Shoes  Cheap  for  Cash. 

Doylestowx,  Pa. 

W.  H.  RANDALL" 


DEALER    IN 


P.  O.  Box  407. 


General  Hardware, 
Cutler)7,  Etc. 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Special  Partner, 
E.  H.  BUCKMAN.  F.  J.  GERLITZKI. 

E.  H.  Buckman  &  Co. 

DOYLESTOWX,  PA. 

Lumber  =  Coal 

Doors,  Sash,  Shutters,   Blinds. 
All  kinds 

Mill  Work 

Made  to  order. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 
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KEEPERS 


SEND  FOR 
ample  copy  of 
Gleanings 

in  Bee  CuKure,  a  Handsomely  Illustrated 
Magazine  and  Catalogue  of  Bee  Supplies. 

Valuable  book  on  liees  giveu  free  u>  eaob  one  »  no  meu- 
lioDB   this  paper.       T1IE  A.  I.  HOOT  CO.,   .il.ilinn.  O. 


BURPEE'S 


FARM  ANNUAL? 


O  R 
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"QUARTER-CENTURY  EDITION" 

A  Grand  New  Book  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages.  Entirely  rewritten  at  our  famous 
FORDHOOK  FARMS— the  largest  Trial  Grounds  in  America.  New  Directions  for  culture,  New 
Leaflets,  New   Novelties  of  unusual  merit  in  both  Vegetables  an<!  Flowers,  Elegant  New  Colored 

The  Quarter-Century's   Record  of  Progi  and  other  New  Features. 

The  largest,  most  complete,  and  BEST  SEED  CATALOGUE  ever  published.     Mailed  foi  ten 
cents,  wl  '  copy.    Name  tin  liver  or  stamps)  and  with 

15-cent  packet  of  either  Burbank's  Unique  Floral 
:il,  new,  dwarf,  meaty,  bright-red,  earliest  Tomato, — "Quarter-Century  " 
Jt9~  Should  vou  object  t"  paving  ten  cents  for  a  seed  catalogue  (even  though  it  Is  worth  a  dollar), 
then    write   a   postal   card   for  Burpee's   "SEED-SENSE       for   1001,- a   "strictly  business  * 
of  ninetypages.       W    ATLEE  BURPEE  &.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Three  Points    Peirce 


So\n:i;si:'/r,  Pa. 
April  21,   lyoo. 

"The  Reid  Hand 
Separator  gives  en- 
tire satisfaction.  It 
runs  easier,  s  k  i  m  s 
closer,  and  is  more  eas- 
ily washed  and  put 
together  than  the  De 
Laval.  Please  ship 
me  another  as  soon  as 
possible. ' ' 

H.  W.  Walker. 


The  Best 
Skimmer  .  . 

is  the  cheapest.  No  other  hand  sepa- 
tor  skims  so  much — so  well — so  cheaply 
as  the  Reid  Hand  Separator.  Test  it 
yourself.    Separator  book  mailed  free. 

AH      Doi'rl       30th  and  Market  Sts., 
.    II.    KCIU,  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 


No  ambitio> 
American      yout. 

School  70,ctst:,bcr:!t 

lsned  with  any- 
thing less  than  the  highest  achieve- 
ment in  whatever  line  he  may 
undertake.  If  he  inclines  toward 
a  mercantile  career,  he  naturally 
looks  forward  to  becoming  a  bank 
president,  a  railway  superintendent, 
manager  of  a  corporation,  partner 
in  a  prominent  firm,  or  the  like. 
He  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed 
by  taking  a  course  in  business  train- 
ing at  Peirce  School.  Call  or  send 
for  36th  Year  Book. 

PEIRCE  SCHOOL,  Record 
Building,  917-919  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Cut  Flowers 


—AND— 

House  Plants 

For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Pr* 
Orders   Filled  on  Short  Notice. 
Express  Charges  Prepaid. 

ADDRESS : 

NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL,  § 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


